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AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF THE DECREASE 
OF THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE. 

" Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth." These 
words, according to the philosophical writer of the first chapter 
of Genesis, the Creator addressed to the first parents of the 
human race. One of the most notable exceptions to the law of 
life here implied may be observed in the later history of the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Hawaiian people, after multiplying, and 
replenishing their islands in the Pacific, have been decreasing 
steadily for more than one hundred years. 

When Captain Cook discovered Hawaii, 1778-79, he and Mr. 
King estimated the population at 400,000. When Vancouver, 
who had accompanied Cook, revisited the islands in 1792, "the 
depopulation throughout the group .... struck him painfully." 
The missionaries arrived in 1820. Three years later they esti- 
mated the number of inhabitants at 142,000. In 1832 the first 
official census was taken, and from that time the census returns 
are as follows : 



Hawaiian and part Hawaiian - 

1866 
Hawaiian - - 57,125 
Part Hawaiian - 1,640 


1832 1836 
130,313 108,579 

1872 1878 

49-994 44,o88 

i,487(?) 34,420 


1850 
82,203 

1884 
40,014 

4,218 


1853 
71,019 

i8go 
34,436 
6,186 


i860 
67,084 

1896 

31.019 

8,485 



Total - - - - 58,765 51,481 47,508 44,232 40,622 39,504 
The number of the native population is not given in the 
census returns of 1900 thus far available; it has been estimated 
at 38,000. 

The decrease of the Hawaiian people has been dealt with in 
almost every book that has been written about the islands. Of 
these numerous treatments that of Professor Blackman in The 
Making of Hawaii, although in some respects defective — owing 
apparently to the author's overconfidence in his authorities — 
is undoubtedly the best. A number of interesting articles have 
also appeared on the subject, notably one by Rev. A. Bishop in 
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the Hawaiian Spectator, 1838; one by David Malo, the native 
historian, Hawaiian Spectator, 1839; and another by Rev. S. E. 
Bishop read before the Social Science Association of Honolulu 
in 1888. 

As the causes of this decrease have varied at different times, 
I shall deal with them during two separate periods, taking 1820, 
the year of the arrival of the missionaries, as the dividing line. 

In the first period, from the discovery of Cook to the arrival 
of the missionaries, the decrease was not so great as the figures 
just given would indicate. The estimate of King is now univer- 
sally conceded to have been too high ; 300,000 would have been 
more correct. When Vancouver returned in 1792, the natives 
did not gather around the ships in such numbers as formerly, 
partly because white men had somewhat ceased to be objects of 
curiosity, and partly because Vancouver, refusing to sell firearms, 
was not favorably received. Hence the difference in population 
seemed to him to be greater than it really was. Nevertheless, 
the decrease during the first period must have been excessive. 
The chief causes were three : infanticide, war, and pestilence. 

I. Among every people, whether savage or civilized, infanti- 
cide to a greater or less extent has always existed — some small 
communities, perhaps, for short periods, excepted. But among 
the Hawaiians it became a social custom, for the following rea- 
sons : In former times the Polynesian race inhabited many 
small islands in the Pacific. Living in a state of nature, in a 
congenial climate, they were a vigorous people, peaceable, and 
practically free from disease. They soon stocked their island 
homes. The only alternatives then before them — being desti- 
tute of metals or the physical conditions of progress — were 
famine, inter-tribal warfare, or limitation of births. The first 
meant extinction. The second was tried, with greater or less 
success. And the third was generally adopted as the method 
best suited to the temperament of the people and to the condi- 
tions of their existence. It became a social institution, essential, 
in that state of society, to race-preservation. 

It might be supposed, perhaps, that after the settlement in 
Hawaii infanticide would cease, on these islands, as being no 
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longer necessary. But it must be remembered that the immi- 
grants had the new land to subdue, that they had very inferior 
tools — and no possible way, from their own resources, of acquir- 
ing better ones — and that they had a most oppressive system of 
government. Consequently the majority of the people would 
still find that life was by no means easy. Moreover, infanticide 
was now a long-established custom. It probably ceased among 
the chiefs at this time, for they could get the means of subsist- 
ence without difficulty. But among the lower classes, while its 
frequency might diminish, it would not be likely to disappear 
entirely. 

The missionaries have usually estimated that among the 
common people about two-thirds of all the children were put to 
death, either before or after birth. But again it should be noted 
that when the missionaries landed society was in an abnormal, 
if not degenerate, state. The islanders had just emerged from 
the Kamehameha wars. Many thousands of the inhabitants had 
been killed by the weapons supplied by traders from Christian 
countries. Conquest was followed by confiscation. And war 
had brought forth its natural children — poverty, vice, and misery. 
It is not to be supposed that in the normal state of Hawaiian 
society infanticide was practiced to anything like the extent 
represented by the missionaries. Cook does not seem to have 
been aware of its existence ; and regarding parental love he 
testifies : " It was pleasing to observe with what affection the 
women managed their infants, and with what alacrity the men 
contributed their assistance to such a tender office." The fact 
that infanticide was practiced is perhaps a proof of the fertility, 
peaceableness, and healthiness of the people, rather than of their 
indolence or wantonness. 

2. In early times wars were evidently not frequent in Hawaii, 
or else not severe. The natives in disposition were extremely 
mild, like the climate in which they lived. Besides, they had 
practically no destructive weapons. But Cook's seamen taught 
them the effectiveness of firearms and the superiority of civil- 
ized warfare to savage. Always quick to learn, so far as they 
had opportunities, the Hawaiians soon adopted the new mode of 
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fighting. Then their wars became bloody, and helped materially 
to diminish the population. 

3. Knowledge, like that acquired in the Garden of Eden, has 
ever been of two kinds, good and evil. In like manner, civiliza- 
tion has always carried death as well as enlightenment to primi- 
tive peoples. Besides useful metals and domestic animals, 
pestilence soon found entrance to the " Paradise of the Pacific." 
In what way this species of Satan on several occasions gained 
admittance, we are not fully informed. Rev. J. G. Paton, in his 
autobiography, tells how in i860 pestilence was introduced to 
one of the islands of the New Hebrides. Three ship captains, 
after putting on shore at different ports of Tanna four young men 
ill with measles, invited a chief, Kapuku, on board one of the 
vessels, promising to give him a present. They then confined 
him for twenty-four hours, without food, in the hold among 
measles-stricken patients, after which they put him on shore with 
the disease as the only present. This gift was as fatal to the 
Tannese as was the wooden horse to the Trojans. " The measles 
thus introduced spread fearfully, and decimated the population 
of the island. In some villages men, women, and children were 
stricken down together, and none could give food or water to the 
sick or bury the dead." There is little doubt that pestilence has, 
at times, found entrance to Hawaii in a somewhat similar man- 
ner, and for a similar purpose — "to sweep [the inhabitants] 
away and let white men occupy the soil." In 1804 an epidemic, 
commonly thought to have been the plague, was brought to the 
islands by foreigners — though in what particular manner is not 
now known. An epidemic when it makes its first appearance in 
a community is most fatal, owing partly to the susceptibility of 
the people and partly to their inexperience in treating it. Con- 
cerning this one David Malo related : " In the reign of Kame- 
hameha, from the time I was born until I was nine years old, the 
pestilence visited the Hawaiian Islands, and the majority of the 
people from Hawaii to Niihau died." 

Under pestilence may be included venereal disease, because 
of its ravages and the rapidity with which it spread when first 
introduced. It was unknown among the natives until 1778. 
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Captain Cook commanded that " all female visitants should be 
excluded from both the ships," in order that "he might'prevent, 
if possible, the importation of a dangerous disease into this 
island," which he knew some of his men then "labored under." 
But Cook was received as the long-expected and venerated god 
Lono ; and the natives were enraptured on seeing the ships con- 
tain large quantities of iron — a metal they had already learned 
to prize more highly than silver or gold, from some small pieces 
that had drifted ashore haphazard on wreckage. A council hav- 
ing been held to determine how to obtain iron, it was decided 
that the best method would be to propitiate the "god." The 
Hawaiians offered the best of everything they had — "hogs, 
vegetables, kapa, and women ; " and, according to all native 
accounts, Cook himself accepted as his companion for the night 
the daughter of the highest chiefess on the island. It was a 
costly sacrifice to the self-interested worshipers. Within a year 
the disease imparted by the guests to their too hospitable enter- 
tainers had spread from one end of the group to the other. 
Malo's statement regarding the plague of 1804 may be exagger- 
ated, but there is no question that throughout this period pesti- 
lence and disease decimated the population. 

During the second period, from 1820 to the present time, 
two of the causes above mentioned — infanticide and war — may 
be said to have been inoperative. The few revolutions and rebel- 
lions that have taken place were almost bloodless ; and infanti- 
cide, owing to the disappearance of the economic ground for it, 
as well as to the teaching of the missionaries, has practically 
ceased. Some new causes, however, have arisen. 

From 1820, or even earlier, to almost the present time, the 
decrease of the Hawaiian people has come about through the 
twofold process of a small number of births and a large number 
of deaths in proportion to population. Thus, according to Jarves, 
in 1839, on tne island of Kauai, with a population of 8,853 
(8,754?), including 3,070 adult women, there were only 65 
women who had three or more children each; and in 1840, in 
the district of Ewa, Oahu, with a population of 2,792, there were 
132 deaths, but only 61 births. 
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1. In an article in the Hawaiian Spectator, 1838, Rev. A. 
Bishop stated that "more than half who enter the marriage state 
do not bear children," and that "perhaps not one in four of the 
families now existing have children of their own alive." These 
assertions, although doubtless exaggerated, must be regarded as 
having a foundation in fact. Unfruitfulness prevailed, at least 
to a limited extent, previous to 1820, and seems to have increased 
for some time after that date. Its cause is unknown. Licen- 
tiousness is not a satisfactory explanation. Promiscuity along 
with disease will account for it only in part. It may be said of 
course that, under certain conditions, a low birth-rate is in 
accordance with a general law of life — applicable to plants and 
animals as well as to human beings : that when living organisms 
change, beyond a certain degree, their conditions and habits of 
life, their powers of reproduction deteriorate. Why this should 
be perhaps no reason can be given, except the very general one 
— which after all explains nothing — that the lack of adjustment 
which arises between the individual and its environment, conse- 
quent on its rapid transition from a natural to an artificial, or 
from a less artificial to a more artificial, mode of life, affects 
prejudicially its reproductive powers. The Hawaiians in a very 
few years came in contact with civilization at almost every point, 
and they were apt pupils. They took everything offered. In 
fact, it might be said that they adopted too quickly civilization, 
such as was presented to them. Thus the chiefs, that class of 
the people who first came under the influence of civilization and 
accepted it most fully, were the ones who became childless soon- 
est, and who disappeared most rapidly. 

2. The causes of the large death-rate are in brief two — vice 
and disease. For both of these, people of Christian nations are 
largely to blame. In 1839 Malo stated that licentiousness was 
one of the chief causes of the decrease of population. Disease 
arising from this vice, he asserted, " has become prevalent among 
the people, and even children, and all the people of the islands 
are miserably diseased ; . . . . Foreigners have lent their whole 
influence to make the Hawaiian Islands one great brothel." This 
statement is borne out by the facts. In 1826 Lieutenant John 
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Percival, of the United States schooner " Dolphin," " the mischief- 
making man of-war," arrived at Honolulu. When he learned 
that a law was in force which, he said, "deprived [the seamen] 
of an enjoyment they had always been in participation of when 
they visit this island," he demanded an interview with Kaahu- 
manu, the queen regent, in order to have it abrogated. Not 
having been successful in his object, a few days later he returned 
and said to her, according to the account of Rev. H. Bingham, 
snapping his fingers and clinching his fists: "Tomorrow I will 
give my men rum ; look out : they will come for women ; and if 
they do not get them, they will fight. My vessel is just like 
fire." On the following day, Sunday, the sailors landed in force, 
attacked and partially wrecked the house of the prime minister, 
also that of the missionary, and would probably have beaten 
Mr. Bingham to death had he not been rescued by the natives. 
The chiefs were thus intimidated. Women were taken off to the 
ships. And Lieutenant Percival and his men remained three 
months in the harbor of Honolulu. 

In 1838 the Hawaiian government passed a law forbidding 
the importation of "rum, brandy, gin, ale, and all distilled spirits 
whatsoever," except in small quantities, with the consent of the 
governor, for medicinal or mechanical purposes — the home 
manufacture of distilled spirits had previously been prohibited. 
But in the following year Captain Laplace of the French frigate 
"Artemise " arrived, and presented a treaty for the king's signa- 
ture. Should the king and chiefs refuse to sign this document, 
Laplace declared in his manifesto, "war will immediately com- 
mence, and all the devastations, all the calamities, which may be 
the unhappy but necessary results, will be imputed to themselves 
alone, and they will also pay the losses which the aggrieved 
foreigners, in these circumstances, shall have a right to reclaim.' 
Soon the treaty was signed. Immediately Laplace presented 
another treaty, one of the articles of which provided that French 
merchandise, "and particularly wines and brandy, cannot be 
prohibited, and shall not pay an import duty higher than 5 per 
cent, ad valorem!' This treaty was brought to the king at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and he was required to sign it by break- 
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fast time the next morning. When the semi-civilized monarch 
protested against the wrong being done to his country, and pic- 
tured the evils that would result therefrom to his people, 
Laplace replied : " Civilization eat up the savage." This treaty also 
was signed. A few months latter a vessel belonging to the 
French consul brought to Honolulu a cargo of liquor and, char- 
acteristically enough, a Roman Catholic bishop and two priests, 
thus helping to establish in the minds of the natives that peculiar 
connection between "the spiritual" and "the spirituous" which 
has so often been observed in the dealings of civilized peoples 
with uncivilized. 

The English, too, have contributed their share to "eat up the 
savage." Lord Paulet, in command of H. M. S. "Carysfort," 
arrived in Honolulu in 1843, an d, in keeping with other com- 
manders of the time, immediately made out a list of demands. 
With these Kamehameha III. could not comply, and was obliged, 
in order to avoid war, to make a provisional cession of his king- 
dom to the crown of Great Britain. One of the articles of the 
treaty of cession declared that the laws then existing "shall be 
in full force so far as natives are concerned," until the receipt 
of communications from England. But, in violation of this pro- 
vision, the law against fornication was soon abolished. "Dur- 
ing the six months previous to its abrogation," said Mr. Damon, 
seamen's chaplain at Honolulu, " I am bold to assert that, in 
proportion to the number of seamen visiting this port, a higher 
regard for purity and morality did not exist in any port this side 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. Since the force of the law 

has been restrained, the tide has changed Boatloads of 

lewd women have been seen going and returning from vessels 
which have recently touched at this harbor for supplies. The law 
is prostrate — the arm of the law is paralyzed — the officers of 
justice permitted to witness iniquity, but forbidden to arrest the 
guilty offenders. The most disgusting scenes are to be seen at 
noonday in the streets of Honolulu and around certain places of 
resort Landsmen as well as seamen have taken advan- 
tage of this state of public morals." I have mentioned a few of 
the acts of government officials only, when in the employ- 
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ment of their respective countries. The deeds of injustice done, 
the outrages committed, the crimes perpetrated by irresponsible 
seamen, when ten thousand of them annually frequented the 
islands, and when it was proverbial that " God did not rule west 
of America," would not bear recital. Foreigners had lent their 
whole influence, said Malo, who knew whereof he spake, "to 
make the Hawaiian Islands one great brothel." 

Under such a state of things as that which prevailed gener- 
ally in Hawaii, the diseases of civilization, when first introduced, 
made sad havoc among the careless children of nature. The 
pestilence of 1804 has already been mentioned. In 1848-49 
measles, whooping cough, diarrhoea, and influenza carried off, 
it is estimated, more than ten thousand persons. And a few 
years later, in 1853, smallpox caused in eight months 2,485 
deaths. To the inevitable evils — lack of care, poor houses, 
unsuitable clothing, improper food, ignorance of natural law, 
etc. — were added the artificial evils of civilization. These com- 
bined burdens were too much for the Hawaiian people to bear, 
as indeed they would have been too much for any race of 
human beings. Well might David Malo exclaim : "The king- 
dom is sick — it is reduced to a skeleton — and is near to death ; 
yea, the whole Hawaiian nation is near to a close." 

The evils of civilization, in so far as they have affected the 
Hawaiian people, have almost invariably been regarded as aris- 
ing from commerce. This view, however, is very inadequate. 
Commerce and missions are the two great pioneer forces of civil- 
ization. But, while there is much good in each, there is also 
some evil. Each has been an instrument of progress and an 
instrument of decline ; each, like the Levitical law, has contained 
blessings and cursings, bestowing life with one hand and deal- 
ing death with the other. But, while the evils of commerce 
have always been freely acknowledged, those of missions have 
invariably been ignored. To most missionaries, however, it 
might well be said : " Physician, heal thyself." The claim is not 
now made, of course, that the missions in Hawaii have been an 
evil, nor that they have done more harm than good ; but merely 
that they were by no means an unmixed good ; that in certain 
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respects they have contributed an element toward the decrease 
of the population. A few instances will make this sufficiently 
clear. The New England theology was not adapted to the 
Anglo-Saxon, much less was it suited to the Hawaiian. The 
civilization which the missionaries thrust upon the Hawaiians 
was the mongrel offspring of a fossil theology and a laissez-faire 
economics. And, as might have been expected, the result was 
disastrous to the simple-minded natives. The missionaries 
taught them by precept how to lay up treasure in heaven ; and 
the missionaries' children taught them by example how to lay 
up earthly treasure. Unfortunately, however, while the field of 
operation in the former case was infinite, in the latter it was 
exceedingly limited. Hence it resulted that the pupils, ere they 
had their lessons properly learned, discovered that there was but 
little opportunity on their own islands to put the two sets of 
principles into practice, and still continued to hasten with pain- 
ful rapidity toward the heavenly land. 

And as the missionaries' theology and economics were not 
suited to the needs of the aborigines, neither was their theory of 
education. In the second quarterly report of the Boarding 
School at Wailuku, established in 1837 for the education of girls, 
we read : " The instructors feel that they have great occasion 

for gratitude to God for his special favors during the term 

Near the close of the term the Holy Spirit was graciously sent 
down upon the seminary. Nearly all the little girls seemed to 
be more or less convicted of sin, of their ruined condition, and of 
their need of mercy." A few weeks afterward nearly all the 
little girls were seriously ill. Five died — 12 per cent, of the total 
number in attendance during the year — and many others were 
obliged to leave school. The educational process of convicting 
the children of sin seems to have been continued the next year, for 
according to Dibble, the missionary historian, there were "much 
seriousness" and "considerable sickness." During the third 
year " sickness made more alarming ravages than in any previous 
year. Five died. Twelve left on account of sickness, of whom 
a part died, but the greater number recovered." Dr. Judd, the 
missionary physician, was then called in ; he recommended less 
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confinement and more exercise in the open air. But Dibble 
characteristically remarked : "It seems impossible to restrain 
[the pupils] from rude and romping behavior and to confine them 
to those exercises deemed more proper for females, without 
serious injury to health. To acquire at once habits of civilization, 
according to our notions of it, was evidently attended with great 
risk." A pious visitor who saw the boys eat dinner at Lahaina- 
luna Seminary related : "The meal was taken in perfect silence — 
rather a difficult requirement for a Hawaiian, but only the more 
necessary to be observed from their extremely loquacious habits." 
Even Ellis, one of the most liberal and broad-minded of mission- 
aries, after giving an account of the games and amusements of 
the Tahitians, added : "With the exception of one or two, they 
have all, however, been discontinued, especially among the 
adults ; and the number of those followed by the children is 
greatly diminished. This is, on no account, matter of regret." 
In 1836 the king and fourteen of the high chiefs and chiefesses 
of Hawaii, in a petition to the A. B. C. F. M. asking for more 
teachers, said : " These are the teachers whom we would specify : 
a carpenter, tailor, mason, shoemaker, wheelwright, papermaker, 
typefounder, agriculturists . . . . ; cloth manufacturers, and 
makers of machinery . . . . ; and a teacher of the chiefs in what 
pertains to the land according to the practice of enlightened 
countries." Unnecessary to say, the request was not granted, 
" nor was a compliance deemed of vital importance " by Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, the foreign secretary of the board. When the Hawai- 
ian people asked bread of their Christian brothers, they were not 
indeed given a stone, but food which was indigestible. Naturally 
they died. 

Now it may be asked: What of the future ? Will the " dying 
out" process continue to the end? Jarvis in 1843 — an d again 
Anderson in 1863 — gave figures and reasons tending to show 
that the crisis was then past, and that soon the tide of life would 
return. These anticipations, however, were not realized. Never- 
theless, at the present time, there are several circumstances 
which indicate, as never before, an enlarged and useful future for 
the Hawaiian people. Most significant is the fact that many of 
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the causes of the decrease in the population have now ceased, 
and almost all the others are gradually disappearing. 

1. In the first place, the transition from the old conditions 
to the new have in large measure been effected ; and, perhaps 
as a result of this, the birth-rate, as compared with that of sixty 
years ago — according to the testimony of observers at that 
time — has increased in a remarkable manner. In the table of 
maternity statistics for 1896 the percentage of mothers to females 
over fifteen years of age was : for Hawaiians 59.36, for part 
Hawaiians 52.34, for Americans 49.56, and for Hawaiian-born 
foreigners 34.68 ; and the average number of children to each 
mother was : for Hawaiians 4.82, for part Hawaiians 4.45, for 
Americans 3.20, and for Hawaiian-born foreigners 3.54. 

2. Again, since the election of Kalakaua, 1874, but par- 
ticularly since the revolution of 1893, the archaic theology of 
Ezra and Calvin has been losing ground. And with the accom- 
plishment of annexation — when, it has been said, "the mis- 
sionary had rendered his account" — the laissez-faire theory of 
economics received a double shock, through the abolition of the 
contract-labor system and the application to the islands of the 
Chinese exclusion law. Moreover, educational ideas are broad- 
ening. The kindergarten, manual training, domestic science, 
social settlement work, the boys' brigade, experimental work in 
agriculture, etc., are making headway. With better education, 
the people are becoming more efficient industrially, and give more 
attention to matters of sanitation, hygiene, and the laws of nature, 
thus improving life on the one hand, and lengthening it on the 
other. 

3. Furthermore, the diseases of civilization are dying out. 
By the process of the "survival of the fittest," the Hawaiian 
constitution has become hardened, and is now not nearly so 
susceptible to disease as formerly. Hence, although smallpox 
visited the islands in 1881, cholera in 1895, anc * plague in 1899, 
they caused a comparatively small number of deaths. Leprosy, 
too, for some years past, has been steadily on the wane. It is 
true, among Hawaiians, particularly in Honolulu, the death-rate is 
still high. According to the mortality report of the board of 
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health for 1899, the last year for which figures are yet available, 
the death-rate in Honolulu was : for Hawaiians 42.81 per 
1,000, for Japanese 28.93, for Portuguese 19.09, for Chinese 16.16, 
and for all others 13.75. These figures, however, are misleading. 
The death-rate among Hawaiians in Honolulu is unusually high 
because many of them, not yet accustomed to city life, have not 
learned how to rear children under urban conditions. And the 
death-rate among Chinese and some other classes of foreigners is 
unusually low because of the small number of women and children 
among them, in proportion to population. 

4. Finally, it may be noted that civilization does not neces- 
sarily " eat up the savage." It may depress and devour a primi- 
tive people, or it may stimulate and strengthen them ; everything 
depending on the character of the civilization and the qualities 
of the people. In this respect an interesting parallelism may be 
pointed out between the Maoris of New Zealand and the 
Hawaiians. Both are kindred branches of the same race. 
Their conditions of life and experience have likewise been simi- 
lar. The former are under the dominion of one division of the 
English-speaking people, the latter is now under the protection 
of the other. In i860 the Maori population was estimated at 
100,000. But in 1885, on account of war, vice, and disease, it 
had fallen to about 45,000. Then war ceased, the other causes 
diminished, and population for a time remained practically 
stationary. In 1891 it was 41,993; in 1896, 38,854; and in 
1901, 43,101 — not including 2,407 half-castes who were living 
with, and were enumerated as, Europeans. Thus the Maori 
people are now increasing. The same is true of other races 
under British rule, and of the North American Indians — accord- 
ing to the last census returns — under American rule. Conse- 
quently it is but reasonable and natural to conclude that the 
Hawaiian race also will soon increase. 

There is one dark cloud, however, on the horizon, which 
demands the attention of everyone who is interested in the 
future of a brave and affectionate people, the most kindly and 
generous in the world. In the last hundred years there have 
been three distinct periods of prosperity on the islands — that of 
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the sandal-wood trade, of the whaling industry, and of the sugar 
industry. Each period, while it has conferred its own peculiar 
and inestimable benefits upon the aborigines, has at the same 
time been highly injurious to them : the first through the 
oppression of the chiefs, the second through the licentiousness 
of the seamen, and the third through the rapacity of the planters. 
The sandal-wood trade slew its thousands, the whaling industry 
its ten thousands, and the sugar industry threatens to exter- 
minate the remnant. The Hawaiians — not because of lack of 
natural ability, for physically they are extremely vigorous and 
mentally they are remarkably active ; but because industrially 
and commercially they are yet undeveloped — are unable at 
present to compete successfully with Asiatics in the lower walks 
of life, and with Americans and Europeans in the higher. Hence 
they are being ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of the present industrial system. This juggernaut, if 
unrestrained, would without doubt soon make an end, once for 
all, of the Hawaiian race. And as if to hasten the process, the 
government, now territorial and thus appointive, is persistently 
carrying out a wholesale policy of liquor licenses, inaugurated 
in the later days of the so-called republic — the number of 
liquor licenses has increased almost sevenfold during the last 
six years — as if to administer an opiate to the victim before the 
sacrifice. 

Fortunately, the natives now have votes. The suffrage is 
their rock of defense. This, along with a good school system, 
it is to be hoped, will enable them, in due time, to take their 
legitimate place among the able and progressive races of the 
earth, and to contribute a distinctive and valuable element to 
American civilization. While the Hawaiian people have been 
injured and well-nigh destroyed by commerce and missions, 
they have been immeasurably benefited and helped by the same 
two forces ; and in an ethical universe the good elements of 
civilization must ultimately prevail over the evil. 

W. B. Elkin. 

Cornell University. 



